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Book Reviews 5°9 

George Bernard Shaw : His Life and Works. A Critical Bio- 
graphy (Authorized). By Archibald Henderson. Cincinnati: Stewart 
and Kidd Company. #5.00 net. 

" If he really does think there is no distinction between virtue 
and vice, when he leaves the house, Sir, let us count the spoons." 
Thus Dr. Johnson strides through the cobwebs of sophistry 
straight to the most important fact about any creed. "By their 
fruits ye shall know them." It is probable that many begin by 
thinking of Mr. Shaw as a man not to be trusted with the 
spoons in any sense, actual or figurative. The writer remem- 
bers being told by the daughter of an Englishman prominent in 
letters that she would "not like to meet Bernard Shaw — he was 
too slimey." And, of course, the object of this distrust has 
been advertising himself as dangerous with something of the as- 
siduity — however different the ingenuity and wit — employed 
by the commercial promoter of a mechanical safety device. 
Nevertheless, the opinion has gradually grown that Shaw is not 
essentially a bad or silly man, and Mr. Henderson's book is im- 
portant testimony on this point. For those still misinformed, 
here is ample evidence that the subject of this biography is no 
moral sneak-thief. 

To many there will be something rather disappointing about 
the final showing-up of G. B. S. — even though it be a showing- 
up on "the side of the angels." Mr. Shaw, who has in private 
life long done good by stealth, must now blush to find it fame. 
And in a similar way his philosophy, which was popularly sup- 
posed to be a sort of diabolism tempered with insanity, now 
takes its place with a definite relation to the historical schools of 
thought. Indeed, a good deal of it is only Emerson lifted down 
from the dusty shelf of Respectability where unworthy wor- 
shippers have enshrined their idol, and endowed with the fight 
and fun of an Irishman. Boiled down and bottled up for the use 
of a Graded School Syllabus (and to such base uses all return 
to-day), the essence of Shaw (or, as he calls it, "the G. B. 
e-Ssense") amounts to the Sacredness of the dictates of one's 
own Individuality. "Let him who thinks this an easy gospel," 
he quotes from Emerson, "try it for a day." 

But however the professional philosopher may survive such a 
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boiling-down process, it is manifestly unfair to the philosopher 
who expresses himself through the medium of witty and satiric 
essay and drama. Mr. Chesterton, comparing Catholicism to 
port wine and Protestantism to ale, has called Shaw a glass of 
effervescing soda-water. The comparison is unjust, but it sug- 
gests the impossibility of the condensation of the author's humor. 
And Shaw's humor is not the least serious part of a man funda- 
mentally serious. Nearly half a century ago Matthew Arnold 
wrote: "My vivacity is but the last sparkle of flame before we 
are all in the dark, the last glimpse of color before we all go in- 
to the drab." Strangely uninspired prophecy! For while he 
wrote, Bernard Shaw was a little boy in Dublin, and a few years 
later Gilbert K. Chesterton was to be born in London. If it is 
complained that these gentlemen have erred in the direction of 
frivolity, it cannot be denied that more have sinned through 
over-solemnity. Fashions change. Young people for a quar- 
ter of a century after Arnold wrote were inclined to think sor- 
row and solemnity the prime requisite of good intellectual man- 
ners and to declare an inky cloak of philosophic pessimism the 
only wear. "Life is short," said the lady who sympathized 
with Diana of the Crossways, and the latter answered : "Yes, 
but the platitudes concerning it are endless." 

For those inclined to dismiss him in the profound spirit of 
that brilliant critic who once headed a review with the single 
word "Pshaw!", Mr. Henderson's testimony will be instructive 
as showing how hard the supposed trifler and poseur worked to 
lay the basis of his economic and sociologic knowledge. Every- 
one knows the passionately earnest asseverator of Triviality. 
Shaw is his antithesis : the laughing spokesman of Truth. 

"But," it may be objected, "granting that Shaw is all this, 
what is his quarrel with such a product of the earlier generation 
as Thackeray?" The younger satirist has made some severe 
criticisms of the older, and the comparison of the two is inter- 
esting. The difference is largely that the later satirist believes 
himself a constructive reformer as well. And of course Social- 
ism is the heart's desire to which Mr. Shaw would more nearly 
mould the shape of society after shattering to bits the present 
economic basis. But perhaps an even greater difference be- 
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tween the two is that Shaw more vigorously believes in belief 
itself. 

Mr. Henderson's volume is full of amusing and interesting 
matter, but it is so full that it would gain by condensation. 
Five hundred and twelve pages, not to mention Introduction 
and Prefaces, make an unsuitably big book to deal with one 
particularly famous for terse epigram. The fact that the author 
is an American and a Southerner is noteworthy. Shaw de- 
mands particular attention in our country where the more cul- 
tured readers are apt to value tradition so highly that they even 
prefer to manufacture than do without it, while the less cultured 
readers are inclined to distrust intellect as something too aca- 
demic or ideal to deal with the day's practical questions. For 
the first class Shaw's antinomianism is a healthy corrective which 
says: "See how absurd a thing Good Form may prove after 
you've got it. To the seeing eye Good Form is often such very 
bad form." And to the second class Shaw proves that the ad- 
vanced thinker is not necessarily an ineffectual, a pessimist, or 
an anarchist. For — however fiercely Mr. Shaw himself might 
repudiate my approbation — I believe him to be a force that 
makes for order and for hope. L. Wardlaw Miles. 



Statesmen of the Old South ; or From Radicalism to Con- 
servative Revolt. By William E. Dodd. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

Professor Dodd's little volume consists of studies of the lives 
of Thomas Jefferson, John C. Calhoun, and Jefferson Davis. 
Thus as to the title and as to the biographical treatment one is at 
once reminded of Professor Trent's Southern Statesmen of the 
Old Regime, published some fifteen years ago. A comparison 
of the books is interesting both in the similarities which appear 
and in the marked contrasts which are found. Both are based 
on more or less popular lectures, and both treat of these three 
men, — Jefferson, Calhoun, and Davis, — though Professor Trent 
also gave sketches of Washington, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
Alexander H. Stephens, and Robert Toombs. Both represent 
a critical attitude toward their subjects, far removed from the 



